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Christmas 


Three wise men journeyed afar to see the Child who was to be born 
“the Prince of Peace.” 


The shepherds saw a great light on the hillside and heard the angels singing: 


“Glory to God in the Highest and on earth 
Peace, Goodwill toward men.” 


One of the great prophets said: 
“And a little child shall lead them.” 


The Master said: 


“Verily I say unto you, whosoever shall not receive the 
Kingdom of God as a little child he shall not enter therein.” 


And again the Master said: 


“Suffer little children to come unto me and forbid them 
not for of such is the kingdom of God.” 


The greatest miracle of all times is that this Child became the leader 
of men and has been so for more than nineteen hundred years. 


These are the days when we think of childhood; the hopes, desires 
and happiness of little children. Let us enter into the spirit of Christmas 
and of Santa. It is wonderful to see the faith with which our children, 
“the least of these” approach Santa and in their trusting minds there 
is a definite connection between the Child Jesus, and Santa. Behind 
—- shining eyes and smiling faces is an abiding love and an abiding 
aith. 

I think children exemplify the ideals of love more than others and 
that love and faith must never be lost to them. Join them in this 
Christmas time. Hear the band on Christmas morning, see the reception 
to Santa on Christmas eve and through the weeks to follow make much 
of their Christmas gifts, so that each child with whom you talk will re- 
cognize your personal interest in his affairs and his happiness. 


In these days we need faith as never before. Perhaps the most im- 
portant way to show our faith is to do each day’s work as well as it 
can be done and in the spirit of Christmas. This will lead to the peace 


we all desire. 
Remember the Child whose birth we honor was called 


“THE PRINCE OF PEACE” 


EDWARD R. JOHNSTONE 
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Delinquent Girls Learn Manners 


Gertrude L. Corbett 
Assistant Psychologist, State Home for Girls, Trenton, N. J. 


Since pleasant manners and a practicing knowledge of 
simple etiquette are necessary equipment for earning a living, 
we in our Training School for Delinquent Girls* attempt to 
make these two attributes part of the every day training pro- 
gram. 

The group of girls under consideration here are quite gen- 
erally kindly, accomodating and thoughtful, but this behavior 
is due more to congenial surroundings and to youth, than to 
learned social behavior, By the same token, they are heedless 
of their conduct when out of temper and not just in the mood 
to confer favors. This is largely due to lack of home training 
and to the social level of their living. . 

It is therefore valuable to stress good manners and prop- 
er etiquette and to make these “second nature.” With this 
aim in view a project of intra and inter cottage activities was 
set up. Among the activities were dramatizations of social 
situations in which manners count heavily, competitive activities 
within and outside the cottages, books of etiquette, and talks 
by teachers as specific education. 

As a beginning in doing something about this, the writer 
gave the “Test of Knowledge of Social Usage” for Junior and 
Senior High Schools by Ruth Strang, Marion A. Brown and 
Dorothy Stratton, to a group of girls chronologically 13 to 18 
years old, thus meeting the requirements of the test. This 
group of 45 was both negro and white. The total population 
exhibited a lively interest in the results. These results showed 
no appreciable lack of knowledge of proper etiquette. The 
problem was to help the girls use this knowledge to the best 
advantage. 

To this end, two girls from each cottage were appointed 
to act as a committee to execute the plans made. The girls 


* The State Home for Girls at Trenton, New Jersey, is a training school for girls 
who are committed to the institution by the courts between the ages of 8-17, and 
are under the supervision of the State until they are 2! years old. 

- —_— is made of assistance in writing this article to Miss Lucille 

arrow. 
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appointed to the committee were outstanding girls in the cot- 
tage group and were chosen by the group to represent them. 
The committee was the governing group of the project and 
they selected their own president and secretary. They named 
the club the “Good Manners and Charm Club.” The popula- 
tions of the cottage were divided into two equal groups, each 
headed by a committee member. The activity of these groups 
was competitive in character. Each member had regular meet- 
ings once a month and more, if needed. They brought their 
charts to the meeting and discussed their progress and prob- 
lems. They asked advice from each other as to how to deal 
with the problems presented. The girls checked upon each 
other. 


Books were obtained from the State and City Libraries 
concerning social usage and were studied in the cottages. Each 
cottage dramatized some social function for the education and 
entertainment of the group as a whole. These dramatizations 
were criticized and commented upon by the audience, both for 
educational purpose and to keep it a group project through- 
out. 


The dramatizations consisted of a formal wedding, an in- 
formal tea, employment agency, shopping courtesy, bridge 
party, home evening recreational hour, technique of admitting 
new members to the institution, a dinner party and an audi- 
ence. These performances were entirely original and were about 
a week in process of evolving and one was given each week. 
The technique employed was to display both correct and in- 
correct behavior and the audience was expected to be alert to 
the discrepancies and point them out between scenes. The 
cottage mothers took a large part of the responsibility for the 
performances of their group. One of the aims was to give 
every girl a chance at performing, which is quite different from 
using picked members from each group. 


To illustrate the dramatizations, the “store” play is pre- 
sented. In “Shopping Courtesy,” two stores were displayed 
upon the stage. One store was a neat, clean, well arranged 
store, and the other was dusty with materials scattered about 
carelessly. In the latter, the clerks were indolent, untidy and 
employed little correct sales technique. The clerks in the first 
store were snappy, well-dressed and constantly on the alert to 
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please the customers. Customers would come alternately to 
one store and then the other and each store would be managed 
according to its characteristics. Some customers were polite, 
knew what they wanted, and did their shopping with dispatch, 
while others were just the reverse. A fashion show was car- 
ried on, showing the accepted manner of conducting such 
things, with proper techniques on the part of the models. 
Other performances were patterned on the same plan. For 
instance, the guests, with the exception of two, at the dinner 
party conducted themselves according to accepted rules of be- 
havior. The two “incorrect” guests wore unsuitable clothes, 
were loud in conversation and conducted themselves as con- 
cerned only with their own interests. The “incorrect” waitress 
made many errors in serving. Thus the vocational part of the 
girls’ training was brought into the picture. In the “audience 
dramatization” the committee was seated at one side of the 
stage and they had picked talent from all the cottages to per- 
form while the audience looked on. The talent picked were 
singers, pianists and dancers. There were recitations and 
acrobatic stunts. During the first of the performance the au- 
dience came in late, moved chairs, whispered, talked, dropped 
things and occasionally moved around. The real audience 
showed their annoyance at not being able to hear the perform- 
ers. At one time a singer walked off the stage, disgusted, and 
the manager came in and reprimanded the audience for such im- 
polite behavior as that which would cause one of the performers 
to leave the stage. From then the audience was model—show- 
ing the correct behavior for an audience. One of the workers 
remarked that she had not realized there was so much talent 
on the campus. One of the by-products of the dramatization 
was that for seven weeks, evenings entertainment was given 
to the whole group. To a number of individuals it gave con- 
fidence in their own abilities, helped them overcome their em- 
barrassment and dread of performing before an audience. 


Three girls’ reactions were especially interesting. One girl 
of about seventeen years, who had had a very unfortunate home 
life, constantly felt frustrated, unhappy and sorry for her- 
self. She was a futile sort of person and had to resort to quite 
strident means for getting attention. She was the bridegroom 
in the wedding and prominent in a home scene after the wed- 
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ding. She performed with great satisfaction and gained legit- 
imately the attention which she received. Another girl was 
the butler at the dinner party and we had considerable difficulty 
keeping her in the performances, as she was sensitive to the 
girls’ criticisms of her performance and felt at a loss to know 
what to do. She performed her part so well the night the 
“show” was put on, that the comment from the audience was— 
“She was perfect.” This was probably the best mental hygiene 
she could have had and did much to give her self-confidence. 
Another girl, who was a waitress, told the writer she just 
couldn’t do it. Her comment being, “I was ashamed.” She 
was encouraged to perform and did her part so excellently that 
the audience credited her with being a very correct waitress. 
Her stock went up considerably in her own eyes and she got a 
good deal of pleasant satisfaction from her part. She said 
afterwards, “I was good. Wasn’t I? I'll never be ashamed 
again.” 

Upon the suggestion of the group, the teachers in the 
school were asked to participate in giving talks in weekly as- 
sembly. The topics were given by the instructor who would 
be most competent to handle the subject. For instance, the 
beautician spoke on the subject of personal neatness, make-up, 
proper care of hair and fingernails; the art teacher on interior 
decoration; the music teacher on music as a cultural activity 
for social development. Other teachers spoke on etiquette and 
correct social usage in other phases of a girl’s life. The girls 
often talked about finding these talks very interesting and in- 
structive. 


The “Good Manners and Charm Club” extended beyond 
the campus as a number of Normal School students, who wish- 
ed to have some opportunity to work with adolescents assisted 
in the planning and carrying out of some of the dramatizations. 

At the last dramatization the cottage mothers gave their 
criticisms and comments of the projects before the assembled 
group. 

A survey to check the results of the project, found the of- 
ficers and girls agreeing that there was improvement in dining 
room etiquette, increased politeness between girl and girl, and 
more attention paid to the amenities of “thank you, please, 
excuse me.” There was a lessening of resentment and often a 
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very nice attitude by girls reacting to correction from each 
other. Punishment was not a part of the program for infrac- 
tions. Girls became more conscious of their own mistakes and 
more ready to correct them. Politeness increased on campus 
errands. The committee members assumed and accepted au- 
thority for correcting others and generally their suggestions 
were accepted good naturedly by the group. Good manners 
became popular. 

A banner was made and awarded to the cottage reporting 
the most polite behavior at each monthly meeting. The records 
kept information as to the progress and status of the situation 
at intervals. As one factor in connection with this, individual 
property rights were stressed; responsible behavior toward loan- 
ings and borrowings as well as the care of property in general. 
Records and charts were kept of infractions of property rights 
and these problems were dealt with in the group meetings. 
Also, individual reparations, satisfactory to the parties involved, 
were encouraged. General thoughtfulness of each other’s ma- 
terial needs was a by-product of this part of the “Good Man- 
ners” program. Advances were made in group consciousness, 
group and individual sense of responsibility and a group and 
individual pride. 

The program was considered reasonably successful in uni- 
fying the group. In addition to the educational value it pro- 
moted wholesome recreation, group participation and creative 
and original activity. Individually, it gave an opportunity for 
expression of talent, legitimate means for gaining attention, and 
a happy group participation. 
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“They Also Serve...” 


In all the years since the founding of The Training School 
at Vineland, children have been sent here from all over the 
world for care, training, and help. Today, perhaps more than 
ever before, these children present a visible, if unconscious, ex- 
ample of what John Milton might well have meant by: “They 
also serve who only stand and wait.” 


At the Christmas season each of us counts his blessings 
anew, and radiates his thankfulness through the holiday spirit. 
This year, however, while we are thankful for many things, we 
must adjust to the chaos of which we are an integral part, in 
order to attain and radiate a happiness to tide us over the 
holiday season. 


Among the inhabitants of our Village there is no war scare. 
Airplanes still command a wide-eyed awe, uncomplicated by fear. 
The prevailing thought has not been of a selfish, tyrannical 
dictator of human suffering, but of an unselfish, jovial dic- 
tator of human kindness. Christmas plans proceed as usual 


with time out from making wreaths for digging in the sand- . 


pile or playing tag. What a blessing to live in such a simple, 
trusting, happy world! And what an equal blessing to be al- 
lowed to look in on this world for even a shor* time each day! 


Claude is the epitome of this spirit of serenity. He sits 
and listens to the victrola or plays football with the boys, com- 
pletely oblivious to the fact that his life might be very dif- 
ferent at present were it not for The Training School. Claude 
was born in Manila, and his family is living there at present. 
They are in the heart of this conflict which we can only inad- 
equately visualize through newspaper descriptions. The holiday 
season will be unhappy for them whether or not their own 
family circle is affected. They are surrounded by valor, hero- 
ism, and supreme service, but they also know destruction, sor- 
row, and heartbreak. 


Claude is surrounded by service of a different kind, and 
by happiness and protection. In spite of his 25 years, he lives 
in a world of childhood, peopled only with folks who treat him 
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kindly, who play games with him, and who perform for him 
those necessary functions of everyday living that he is unable 
to perform unaided. 

When one sees him leading a band with the stick that he 
always carries, or playing Cowboys and Indians with others of 
his kind, one can’t help but recover a certain sense of propor- 
tion and a feeling that all isn’t chaotic, ever-changing, and un- 
certain in the world. 

It is likely that his family, in the face of their current hard- 
ships, are vastly comforted by the fact that their boy is safe 
and happy in this refuge. 

And so at this Christmas season, those whom it has always 
been necessary to serve, and who are too limited by nature to 
extensively serve others, have, unknowingly, come into a place 
of their own. By their very nature, exemplified in Claude’s un- 
altered pattern of living, they have become the strong and we 
the weak. Our perpetual children have a lesson to teach us of 
values and emotions which, if infused into our lives, will help 
make our own world more nearly a Village of Happiness. 


Ruth R. Borneman 


The Training School 
Vineland, N. J. 
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Reflections on The New Lisbon Trip* 


Trenton State Teachers College—Summer Session 


1. The teacher-pupil attitude and the pupil-teacher atti- 
tude at this really remarkable school is one of the outstanding 
phases of a situation that is definitely symptomatic of coopera- 
tion. From the time one was introduced to the staff to the 
moment of departure a splendid spirit of comradery was noted 
on every hand between pupils and teachers. A pat on the 
shoulder and a kindly “Hello” from the psychologist to a badly 
misshapen spastic case gave evidence of perfect understanding 
and an abiding sense of belonging on the part of this handi- 
capped boy. There was not the slightest hint of exploitation 
by the teachers. They seemed inordinately proud of the a- 
chievement of boys to whom achievement does not come easily. 
The boys in turn seemed so happily adjusted that each of their 
little “chores” was done with a fine spirit of cooperation. They 
were making the most of their deficiencies and if they recog- 
nize them as such it was not evident to the layman. I fully 
believe that the orderly, well-mannered group of boys that 
people Four Mile Colony owe much of their fine integration to 
a group of teachers who are capable, versatile and full to the 
brim of the “milk of human kindness.” 


2. From the matron who met us and attended to the reg- 
istration to the last firm handshake, each member of the gov- 
erning body impressed me as being sincere, hard-at-work people 
who live and function together in a congenial atmosphere. They 
joked and laughed together which seemed a fine indication of 
the happiness that their work affords them. There were no 
scowls, no perfunctory remarks, and the perfect harmony of 
the staff was reflected in the smiles and friendly recognition 
of the boys. 


3. The activity program seemed well suited to meet the 
widely varying needs of the pupils,—Each job was based on the 
ability of the boy who was doing it, as well as on his cycle of 
interest. If he had any special abilities they were being de- 


” Speers us pleasure to print this letter concerning the fine spirit of The Four Mile 
olony. 
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veloped. The activity program was not overstressed to the 
exclusion of the academic subjects and all teachable boys were 
being given academic work designed to eliminate a feeling of 
frustration in them. 


4. Adler says, “children need to be accepted on the basis 
of what they can do.” This surely applies to Four Mile Colony 
for each boy had a definite job that he could and did do accept- 
ably. 


The basic needs for love, recognition, prestige, security 
and the like were being met by the staff,—by their contacts 
with the boys, and by the general “tone” of the whole plant. 
If there had been emotional blocking and maladjustment at 
one time it seems that the prophylactic work done by the teach- 
ers must have been so well planned that it met every demand. 


Lastly I left Four Mile Colony feeling humble and grateful 
and intensely conscious that if so much had been done to re- 
habilitate subnormal and underprivileged children then my job 
with normal children was a greater challenge to me than it 
ever before had been. Four Mile Colony gave me new incen- 
tives and new ideals. 

Beulah V. Backinger 
Junior High School 
East Orange 
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Mentally Handicapped School Children* 


For public school purposes the several types of mentally 
handicapped children may be described as follows: 


Feeble-minded, idiot grade, includes those children who are 
insensible to danger, have practically no use of language, and 
are incapable of attending to their ordinary physical needs. 
The upper limit of their mental development is less than three 
years and even as adults they require personal care. They 
are not educable under public school conditions. 


Feeble-minded, imbecile grade, includes those children who 
can attend to their physical needs and who under training can 
learn to perform very simple occupational tasks but who do 
not progress in academic work beyond the second grade under 
the best methods of instruction. At maturity they require 
more or less constant supervision because they are incapable 
of independent social and economic adjustment except under 
the most favorable conditions. They are more successfully 
trained in public institutions than in public schools. Their - 
training is limited to the formation of specific habits in social 
and occupational adjustment. They may escape detection at 
the time they are admitted to school but will usually have 
demonstrated their incapacity for normal instruction by the 
time they are ten years of age. There is usually little diffi- 
culty in recognizing them by means of the Binet examination. 
Their relative intelligence will be below IQ 50 and their mental 
ages below eight years. 

Feeble-minded, moron grade, includes those children (1) 
who may learn to read and write to some extent under special 
instruction but who profit little from ordinary academic in- 
struction beyond the fourth or fifth grade; (2) who may learn 
to perform relatively simple unskilled occupational or indus- 
trial tasks with occasional oversight, and may be capable of 
earning a living under favorable conditions and under super- 
vision, but who are incapable of progressing industrially be- 


* From the section on “Subnormal Children” prepared by Edgar A. Doll for the 
Report of the Commission to Survey Public Education, authorized by the New 
Jersey State Legislature in 1928, published January, 1930. 
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yond the common labor or apprentice levels in simple trade or 
industrial pursuits; (3) who may acquire some advantageous 
social habits but who are incapable of successful adjustment 
to changing social or industrial conditions independently of 
outside help because they lack judgment, common sense and 
planning capacity, and who fail to display sufficient resource- 
fulness, reasoning, initiative, energy and insight to acquire 
respectable standing as good citizens. 

At maturity morons have Binet mental ages between eight 
and approximately twelve years. Usually their adult mental 
ages are below eleven years. Their early detection by an intel- 
ligence test is difficult because the arrest in mental develop- 
ment may be gradual or sudden and because they are easily 
confused with other types of mental subnormality. The most 
distinctive characteristic of the moron, aside from his inability 
to profit materially from both academic and manual or indust- 
rial education, is his constant need for supervision in his social 
adjustments. 


The ordinary moron is educable within public school con- 
ditions under sixteen years of age when instruction is adapted 
to his particular limitations and needs. Many morons are 
capable of successful adjustment in the community after in- 
struction in a special class if their conduct is not anti-social 
and if their occupational capacity enables them to earn a living 
and if the supervision necessary for their continued success 
can be provided. Otherwise the welfare of the State, the com- 
munity and the individual is better served by institutional com- 
mitment after a period of special class instruction in the pub- 
lic schools. Many of these children, however, because of home 
conditions and other circumstances, can be more successfully 
cared for and trained in public institutions. 

The detection of the moron is difficult on the basis of men- 
tal tests alone because his degree of intelligence, as measured 
by the Binet test, overlaps the lower limits of normality on 
these tests. Consequently the accurate differentiation of the 
moron from the inferior normal is a problem requiring tech- 
nical skill in order to avoid confusion with those other forms 
of subnormality and disability which so often resemble the 
moron grade of feeble-mindedness. 

Inferior normals include children of relatively low men- 
tal age who are not feeble-minded but whose instruction in 
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the regular classes of the public schools is seriously handi- 
capped by their inferior linguistic intelligence. These chil- 
dren have a verbal intelligence level comparable to that of the 
feeble-minded of moron grade but they are not morons because 
they are not feeble-minded. The true moron is incapable at 
maturity of successful social and economic adjustment inde- 
pendently of supervision. He lacks energy, common sense, 
resourcefulness and social conformability. But the inferior 
normal of the same intelligence level as the moron possesses 
these essential social powers which the moron, being feeble- 
minded, lacks. The inferior normal person is therefore cap- 
able of successful social and occupational adjustment indepen- 
dently of supervision, although his adjustment may be made 
at a low social level from the standpoint of culture and wealth. 
In contrast with the moron, he is self-sustaining and self- 
directing, however humble his situation in life. 


The inferior normal may be thought of as verbally defi- 
cient rather than deficient in total mental capacity. His handi- 
cap is essentially an incapacity for rational understanding of 
abstract ideas requiring language comprehension. He is there- 
fore limited in his success in academic school work but is suc- 
cessful in manual or industrial training and in his social ad- . 
justments in school and in the community. As an adult his 
mental age falls between eight and twelve years as measured 
by the Binet intelligence tests, but in contrast with the moron 
his performance on non-linguistic tests may reach or even ex- 
ceed the average. His occupational success and social adjust- 
ment remove him from all suspicion of true feeble-mindedness. 


Inferior normal children are not easily distinguished from 
the feeble-minded of moron grade. The distinction is made 
on the basis of their greater prospect of social success, their 
relatively superior manual and industrial superiority as com- 
pared with the feeble-minded, and their higher performance 
on non-linguistic tests. Like the feeble-minded, however, they 
are so handicapped in academic school work that they require 
special instruction at school in courses of study suited to their 
needs. These children are not institutional cases and can be 
taught at a higher level of training than habit formation. They 
have insight and understanding which are lacking in even the 
highest types of feeble-minded morons and they succeed in 
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life. Their education should be sharply distinguished from the 
type of special instruction offered for the feeble-minded. 


These children are much more numerous than the feeble- 
minded, constituting usually not less than five per cent of the 
school population as compared with two per cent of morons 
and imbeciles. 

Backward children include the slow or dull normal children 
whose mental retardation, whether temporary or permanent, 
is not sufficiently serious to require special class instruction. 
These children bridge the gap between low average normality 
and inferior normality in the general distribution of children 
according to intellectual ability. In progressive school systems 
they are cared for as slow-moving normal groups rather than 
as mentally handicapped children who require special class in- 
struction. This group, therefore, requires some differentiation 
of instruction, but falls outside the field of special education 
proper. 

Children with special educational disabilities are those who 
are specifically handicapped in some one or more school sub- 
jects such as reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, and the 
like. These deficiencies are often the result of some special 
mental disability rather than the result of illness, irregular 
attendance, poor instruction, poor study habits, inadequate mo- 
tivation, and similar influences. 

Unadjusted or maladjusted children are those whose learn- 
ing is handicapped by behavior disturbance associated with 
emotional instability, personality defects, psychopathic condi- 
tions or mental aberrations, habitual truancy, incorrigibility, 
laziness, indifference and in short those conditions and atti- 
tudes which engage the attention of the modern child guidance 
clinic. 

It will be evident from the descriptions of the foregoing 
types that remedial or differential instruction is necessary for 
such children if they are to make satisfactory progress in school 
in spite of their various disabilities and handicaps. These dis- 
tinctions make clear the unwisdom of the indiscriminate group- 
ing of all such children in special classes for subnormals where 
all receive the same type of instruction based on the assumption 
of mental disability amounting to feeble-mindedness. 
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Extension Department 
Annual Report, 1941 


Helen Hill 


Director of Extension, 
The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey 


The Extension report will again be made mostly from notes 
taken from the diary, since the nature of the work of this de- 
partment depends largely upon the daily happenings of the 
institution. The most routine phase of work is the publica- 
tion of The Training School Bulletin which must be brought 
to a climax each month. There must be constant forethought 
in collecting material, editing, proof reading, issuing, etc. In 
this we have been greatly indebted for many years to the 
Smith Printing House for their loyal assistance and cooper- 
ation. During the past year, we feel that we have been for- 
tunate in having strong articles dealing with many phases of 
mental deficiency. Among them being: 

State Program For The Care Of The Mentally Deficient— 
Commissioner William J. Ellis 

Meeting The Training Needs Of The Delinquent Girl—Mrs. — 
Kate Burr Johnson 

The Mentally Deficient In The National Emergency—Dr. 
C. M. Louttit 

Vineland Social Maturity Scores Of Entering First Grade 
Children—Dr. C. M. Louttit 

Considerations In A Constructive Program For The Phy- 
sically Handicapped—Dr. Emil Frankel 

The Training Of Low-Grade Mental Deficients At Wood- 
bine State Colony—E. L. Johnstone 

We Take To Skates At Woodbine—E. L. Johnson—Harry 
Von Bulow 

Educating For Social Competence—Dr. H. Robert Otness 

We have had the annual report of the Research Depart- 
ment by Dr. E. A. Doll, and two very comprehensive reports 
of the work of the Educational Department by Mrs. Alice 
Morrison Nash. The September Bulletin carried the annual 
reports of the Institution. Most of these articles have been 
reprinted which has greatly increased their circulation. Mr. 
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Henry Renne presented his first annual report of the farm in 
April. 

For several months we published “Excerpts” from the writ- 
ings of men who were leaders in the early work with mental 
deficiency in this country. We hoped in this way to bring, 
especially to our young readers, something of the development 
of thought and practices in this field. Much of this material 
is not easily obtained and we have frequent requests for ref- 
erences, etc. 

We hope that notes from the News Sheets carry an inti- 
mate report of happenings from the various viewpoints of the 
children. The News Sheet will soon enter upon its fifth year. 
We have had many other articles, short human interest stories, 
book reviews, etc. 

The long months of summer brought guests of varied in- 
terests. Students come with much clearer understanding of 
what they want, and are very inspirational to us. We had as 
a guest-student a young university man interested in social- 
ogy. His experience here, though brief, will give him a broad- 
er background for his studies since it was received at the end 
of his sophomore year. 

Each year we have several groups of about fifty students 
each, from the Glassboro State Teachers College. These visits 
are given much thought and preparation by the instructors in 
the various departments from which the students come, and 
they come with keen interest and fine spirit. While we can 
hope to give them very little in these brief visits, we believe 
they will have a greater consciousness and a more sympathetic 
attitude in these problems as they continue their studies. This 
is equally true of Rutgers University and all of the student 
groups we entertain. In the month of March, when as a gen- 
eral thing we do not have a great number of guests, this year 
we entertained guests of various interests from New York, 
New Orleans, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Maine, 
and Connecticut, with student groups from New Jersey, Pen- 
nsylvania, and a child study group of thirty-six members from 
Vineland besides a great number of parents and other guests. 

We had the pleasure of entertaining a former employee 
who left the Training School forty-seven years ago. She found 
only one employee and two children whom she had known at 
that time. 
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As chairman of the New Jersey Membership Committee, 
we did considerable work for the American Association On 
Mental Deficiency and were able to secure a number of new 
members. This publicity brought the work of the association 
before a great number of socially-minded people in New Jersey. 
We have served on a number of welfare committees and have 
been asked to speak at several welfare conferences, parent- 
teachers meetings, etc. 

Our contacts at store, club and assembly tend to keep us 
in touch with all the children, since our department does not 
have as close association as the school and cottage life gives. 

We are now beginning our Christmas work and look for- 
ward with pleasure to the long busy hours it will bring with 
never failing appreciation from the children. 

We regretted to accept the resignation of Mrs. Virginia 
Thomas, who for six years has been a very efficient person, 
not only in this department but throughout the institution. 
She was an especially good friend of the children. In replacing 
her, we are fortunate in having Miss Nancy Barker, who comes 
with especially good training for the work in this department. 
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Calendar 


OCTOBER 


Magician’s Show at Garrison Hall 
Halloween Parties in all cottages 


NOVEMBER 


Parents’ Reception Sunday 

Contest entertainment—Garrison Hall 

Cattell B party—Fred’s birthday 

Christmas Letters written 

Fall musical entertainment—Garrison Hall 

Cattell A party—Felix’s birthday 

Stokes Party—Harold’s birthday 

Craven party—Charlie’s birthday 

“The Howards of Virginia”—Mr. Bailey’s Thanksgiving movie 
for all the children 

Garrison Hall—Thanksgiving Assembly. Special dinner at 
noon in all the dining rooms. Football game and hikes 
in the afternoon. Cottage activities in the evening. 

Christmas Store—Children purchased gifts to send to parents 
and friends. 

Hutchinson party—Richard’s birthday 

Branson party—George’s birthday 

Employees’ party—Garrison Hall 

Cattell A party—Raymond’s treat 

Mills party for Mills boys and guests 


DECEMBER 


Parents’ Reception Sunday 

Children’s Christmas gifts sent home 

Children’s Christmas cards sent home 

Santa Claus’ room opens 

Christmas greens to be finished 

Christmas greens and trees distributed to cottages 

Christmas Sunday Assembly 

Trimming of Christmas trees 

Reception to Santa Claus—Garrison Hall 

Carol singing 5:30 A.M. Distribution of gifts and cottage 
visitation. Children’s Christmas dinner at noon. 


JANUARY 


Children’s New Year dinner 
Parents’ Reception Sunday 
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Notes From the News Sheet* 


The past days I have been real busy knitting myself a sweater. Miss 
March gave me some pretty red yarn that I have been working with. 
I am also an errand boy for the office and I like to do errands. On that 
job I meet lots of nice people. I am also in the Christmas play, so 
you can see that I am a very busy boy. I like my lessons at school, 
and do my best to learn all I can. 


One Saturday night in the middle of November, we had a very 
fine gathering in Craven. It was in honor of Charlie’s birthday, and Mrs. 
Jordan had made cakes for him. Mrs. Hamilton arranged the rest of 
the party. Mr. Deacon showed us moving pictures and the whole group 
had a fine evening. 


I am in the Christmas play this year, and I am not only in the drills 
but also have a small speaking part. This is a lot better than I have 
done any other year. I am still in the Hobby Shop in the evening. We 
are making door-stops, and also pictures for the wall, so you can hang 
them in your room or at home, and we have a lot done for Christmas. 


Frances, Janet, and Marcia of Carol Cottage had birthdays this 
month. We celebrated them by having a dinner party with festive dec- 
orations and many good things to eat. After dinner we all had a grand 
time opening packages that Frances had given each girl. Later, we 
played games which all enjoyed. We all hope that each girl will have 
many more birthday parties. 


We had a pool contest at Robison Cottage and I won first prize. 
Some of the boys play real well, and others are learning, so we have 
two contests and the boys play at different times. We need a new cover 
on the pool table, and we are hoping that maybe we will get it covered 
for Christmas. There are six teams in each contest. 


We have had a very fine Thanksgiving this year and our friends 
were very nice to us. Our Thanksgiving dinner was very fine. We had 
turkey, cranberry sauce, and what goes with it. Then we had Mr. 
Bailey’s treat, a very fine movie, “The Howards of Virginia,” which we 
all enjoyed. We also had special assembly. Professor Johnstone and 
Mr. Nash presided. Now that the Thanksgiving Holidays are over, we 
all look to Christmas. Miss Groff and her helpers had Christmas Store, 
so we could get gifts to send home, and to our friends. Later on our 
house mother and house father helped us wrap our gifts. Mr. Renne 
and his helpers are making wreaths, and to date we have 450 wreaths 
made. We sure thank them for their kindness. 


One of the nicest things that we do in getting ready for Christmas 
is the gathering of greens for the wreaths. Mr. Renne has to go out 
several times to get enough for all the wreaths that are needed for 
Christmas. I went one Saturday afternoon when Mr. Wassen took us. 
We all went on the truck to the cedar groves. When we got there we 
divided up and some ‘located the best cedar and some fut it, some 
bagged it, and some boys carried it out to the truck. We had a nice 
outing and a good ride back. We got back just in time for supper and 
I want you to know we were hungry. I also want to write that Mr. 
Kelly has taken me in the band, and I am doing so well that I expect 
to play with the band on Christmas morning. 


* These are copies of the notes gathered by the children for their monthly 
News Sheet.—Ed. 
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Three Kings 


United they kneel at the manger bed 
After their long trek over the sand: 

Three valiant kings who were strangely led 
By a silver light to a far-off land. 


Humbly before the Christ they wait, 
Acknowledging Him, His glory, His power, 
There at His side they subjugate 

Their will to His this radiant hour. 


Their burdens lift from their hearts, they rise, 
Men with a vision . . . they turn, they go 
Back to their own far lands, these wise 
Earnest kings of the long ago. 


Oh, that earth’s rulers today would take 
The starlit road to the Christ, and there, 
Seeking a cure for the world’s heart-break, 
Find it in humble, united prayer! 


Grace Noll Crowell 
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